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in the reaction of taste among the forward nations
of Europe against the extravagance and the exag-
geration which marked the close of the Renais-
sance. We need not rehearse the story of the
revival of learning. We know how refreshing
was its touch on the eyelids of Europe, and how
vivid was her awakening from the slumber of the
' dark ages '. We know, too, that its forces waned,
and that, as i.t sank, its evil side turned upper-
most. The name of Giovanni Battista Marini,
who died in 1625, is one which frequently occurs,
in its derivative ' the Marinists ', in accounts of
the transition from romantic to classical taste.
Marini, as Hallam writes in his Introduction to
the Literature of Europe, ' belongs to that very
numerous body of poets who, delighted with the
spontaneity of their ideas, never reject any that
arise; their parental love forbids all preference,
and an impartial law of gavel-kind shares their
page among all the offspring of- their brain' * ;
and Hallam quotes from Crescimbeni, an eminent
Italian critic, the following description: * To
Marini we owe the lawlessness of composition :
the ebullition of his genius, incapable of restraint,
burst through every bulwark, enduring no rule
but that of his own humour, which was all for
sonorous verse, bold and ingenious thoughts,
fantastical subjects, a phraseology rather Latin
than Italian, and in short aimed at pleasing by
a false appearance of beauty * f.

The classical tendency in art and letters was
directed against this ' lawlessness', against this

* Vol. Ill, p. 7.   (Murray,  1873 )          f Ibid.